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Notes of the Month 


Change of Regime in Pakistan 

PRESIDENT M1rza’s sudden decision last month to abrogate 
the Constitution of 23 March 1956, dismiss the central and pro- 
vincial governments and assemblies, ban political parties, and 
place his 80 million countrymen under martial law has created an 
entirely new situation in Pakistan. It has given control to the 
Army, a body which had so far remained faithful to its British 
training and inspiration by keeping out of politics; its Supreme 
Commander, General Ayub Khan, is also Chief Martial Law 
Administrator. The half-hearted attempt to run a parliamentary 
democracy has been wound up. The Constitution, which had taken 
nine years to prepare, was scrapped, as the President did not think 
he could take the measures he was contemplating in any other way. 
While the new regime intends to govern ‘as nearly as may be in 
accordance with the late Constitution’ (the Supreme Court and 
other civil courts will continue to exist while not challenging the 
validity of martial law proclamations), what it hopes to put in the 
latter’s place is as yet unknown. 

Two factors have contributed to the failure of parliamentary 
government in Pakistan. First, no general elections were held for 
eleven years, and with each passing year the temptation to put 
them off increased. Secondly, party discipline, either inside or out- 
side the assemblies, was practically non-existent; only the holding 
of elections at regular intervals would have forced the parties to 
act as responsible organizations. They had in fact become little 
more than groups of self-seeking politicians jockeying for power 
and position. In this period Pakistan had nine changes of govern- 
ment and seven Prime Ministers, almost all of whom belonged to 
the Right, and as these changes seemed to be gathering pace in the 
last two years, political and administrative continuity came to be 
provided more and more by the President and the civil service. 

On the eve of the President’s proclamation imposing martial law, 
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the coalition Government of the Republican Party leader, Mr 
Firoz Khan Noon, was in difficulties. Formed in December 1957 
as a caretaker administration, it was supposed to arrange for the 
holding of elections in November 1958. Neither the Muslim 
League nor the Awami League of Mr H. S. Suhrawardy—the 
largest political party in East Pakistan—joined the Government, 
although the latter promised to support it in the Assembly on con- 
dition that Mr Noon arranged for elections to be held in November. 
Last summer, however, the polling was postponed once again, this 
time until February 1959. As it was evident that any further post- 
ponement would lead to serious trouble in East Pakistan, political 
leaders sought to make sure of their electoral prospects by ne- 
gotiating with their opponents on the side, while, at the same time, 
engaging in a particularly heated campaign of vilification against 
one another. In the East Pakistan Assembly in September a clash 
between rival parties caused a motion to be carried declaring the 
Speaker, Mr Abdul Hakim, insane; worse still, it led to the death 
from injuries of the Deputy Speaker, Mr Zahid Ali. In the West, 
too, tension mounted. The Muslim League leaders, who had been 
in continuous opposition since September 1956 (except for a brief 
period from October to December 1957), were making inflam- 
matory speeches against the Government. Their mood worsened 
when the latter issued an ordinance banning military or semi- 
military organizations attached to political parties. The Muslim 
League National Guards had been linked to the parent body since 
the days of Mr Jinnah. As this was the largest organization of this 
kind to come under the scope of the ordinance, the League leaders 
considered the measure to be directed chiefly against them, and 
when the party leader, Mr Abdul Qayyum Khan, arrived in the 
capital to plan its election strategy, a large crowd that had gone to 
meet him was dispersed by the police with the aid of tear gas. 

At the same time the crisis within the Government was coming 
to a head. There were differences among the Republicans, not- 
ably between the Prime Minister and his Finance Minister, Mr 
Amjad Ali, over the question of development expenditure. The 
Awami League was putting pressure on the Government in 
Karachi; the former party, although in power in the eastern 
province, had a long-standing dispute with the opposition Krishak 
Sramik Party. When a Krishak Sramik member, Mr Hamidul Huq 
Chowdhury, was included in the Central Government, the Awami 
League, too, wanted to join the coalition. Early in October, six of 
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their members did so, but left after four days. Their departure 
gave the President his chance to intervene. 

It is now clear that the prospect of elections is more remote 
than ever. The President is aiming to prepare a new Constitution 
‘more suitable to the genius of the Muslim people’, which he will 
then submit to a referendum. What will be the Army’s role in the 
meantime? According to President Mirza, the Army would soon 
withdraw and the task of ‘clearing up the mess’ would be entrusted 
to some kind of civilian national council. General Ayub Khan, on 
the other hand, in a statement on 17 October, maintained that the 
Army would remain in power until certain major reforms ‘needing 
the cover of martial law were introduced’. While there is no other 
evidence to suggest that differences have arisen between these two 
pillars of the new administration, it is possible that the Army, 
being more aware of its growing importance, is anxious to do things 
in its own way. It has set up a commission to look into the problem 
of land reform and report back within a few weeks. No civilian 
administration has had either the courage or the farsightedness to 
tackle this issue. Will the Army High Command, which, like the 
President, is conservative, succeed in solving the land problem? 
The measures it has introduced so far have been short-term ex- 
pedients: the arrests of black-marketeers and racketeers (including 
several former Ministers), the forcible reduction of prices of cer- 
tain goods, the rationing of scarce commodities, and the imposi- 
tion of severe penalties against smugglers and hoarders. But finding 
answers to the country’s deep-seated problems will take longer than 
the Army envisages. A too rapid industrialization programme at the 
expense of Pakistan’s agriculture, recurring food shortages, the 
scarcity of foreign exchange, the loss every year of good agri- 
cultural land due to soil salinity and water-logging, the failure of 
political parties to strike roots, the sheer geographical (and politi- 
cal) distance between East and West Pakistan: these are the prob- 
lems which the military authorities must now face. 

Pakistan’s foreign policy will continue to be oriented towards the 
West. The President was its chief architect, and the Army sees no 
reason for change. It has arrested Maulana Bhashani, leader of the 
left-wing National Awami Party and the most outspoken advocate 
in the eastern province for a ‘neutralist’ foreign policy. The 
Maulana’s popularity in his province rested on two factors: his 
criticism of the Baghdad Pact and S.E.A.T.O., and his demand for 
autonomy for East Pakistan. Bengalis have resented direct rule 
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from Karachi whenever it has been imposed on them in the past, 
and the Army, which is essentially West Pakistani in its com- 
position, will have to be very circumspect in its dealings with the 
eastern province. 


Khrushchev on Education 

AFTER reorganizing industry and agriculture within the space of 
fifteen months, Mr Khrushchev has now turned his attention to 
education. On 21 September all Soviet papers carried his ‘Note on 
Strengthening the Tie between School and Life and on the 
Further Development of National Educational System’. The Note 
is given as a provisional draft, to be modified after general dis- 
cussion. 

Henceforward, schooling will be divided into two stages: a com- 
pulsory seven to eight years of general education, including some 
elements of industrial and agricultural training and domestic sub- 
jects for girls; and a second stage comprising several streams. Some 
children may learn their trade by way of apprenticeship in a 
factory, or at a one- or two-year industrial school. Others who wish 
to do so and who possess the necessary gifts may go to schools 
attached to factories or farms, where they can study general sub- 
jects in addition to a particular trade, and where study is closely 
combined with practical work. The bulk of eight-year school- 
leavers will go into industry or agriculture, and will continue their 
education without interrupting their productive work. For this 
purpose the network of evening and correspondence schools will 
be expanded. Their primary object will be not to prepare their 
pupils for entry into higher educational establishments, but to give 
them a general education and to widen their vocational training. It 
may be necessary to release from work for two or three days a week 
those who successfully combine productive work with study. This 
course should take from three to four years. “Thus, every youth 
and girl may, if he or she wishes, receive a complete secondary 
education.’ 

‘All students without exception shall undertake socially useful 
work . . . after finishing seven- to eight-year school.’ In order to 
ensure an uninterrupted flow to higher educational establishments 
during the transitional period, it may be desirable to retain some of 
the existing ten-year schools and to transfer the most gifted pupils 
to them. A certain number of these schools may be retained per- 
manently, though the proportion of labour training in them must 
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be increased, and school-leavers will be required to do two years of 
productive work before being admitted to a university. Further, 
provision is to be made for children especially gifted in, say, 
mathematics, music, or art, and, as an exception, special schools 
will be established for them (sic). 

Higher education is also to be completely reorganized. The first 
two years of study will be conducted in evening classes and by 
correspondence, without interrupting the student’s productive 
work; two- or three-day releases may be considered for the third 
year, and full-time study for the subsequent two years. This 
system would weed out those whose enthusiasm for higher edu- 
cation is only short-lived. 

As recently as February 1956, at the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party, it was announced that the aim of seven-year 
education for everybody had been achieved, and the next target 
would be a universal ten-year school. (It may be mentioned here 
that Mr Khrushchev stated in his ‘Note’ that only 80 per cent of 
elementary school entrants completed the seven-year course.) 
Reasons given by Khrushchev for the complete abandonment of 
this policy were that matriculation from the ten-year school had 
traditionally been regarded as conferring the right of entry into a 
university : but as ten-year schools became more widespread, entry 
into a university would be possible only for a diminishing propor- 
tion of their pupils, and yet the school left them totally unpre- 
pared for taking part in productive work. There was a widely held 
view that physical work was below the dignity of ten-year school- 
leavers; in fact the prospect of a factory job was used as a bogy in 
many families. Also there had been a lot of parental wire-pulling to 
gain a university place for their children. The new system, com- 
bining industrial or agricultural training with education from an 
early age, is designed to overcome this prejudice and to make 
adolescents into more useful members of the community. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the U.S.S.R. has been 
suffering from over-production of specialists. This is borne out by 
press reports of unwillingness of managers to take young special- 
ists, and by falling numbers of university admissions. It also seems 
that the system of non-selective education has proved a failure. 
In the past, all pupils were encouraged to stay at school up to the 
age of seventeen, if such a school was available. The curriculum was 
the same for everybody. Those who could not keep up were 
coached by teachers or by members of parents’ committees. With 
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this help they managed to matriculate, but their weakness would 
soon become apparent in a university course. A ‘certain number of 
ten-year schools’ which are to be retained, and ‘schools for 
specially gifted children’, will probably provide a significant pro- 
portion of university entrants. Whether parental wire-pulling will 
find in them a new and fruitful field remains to be seen. 

The draft project was published as a basis for discussion and, by 
analogy with other Khrushchev projects, the ‘discussion’ might 
have been expected to open with a spate of enthusiastic articles and 
letters, containing perhaps some minor modifications; but instead 
the central papers have been unusually silent. There have been a 
few long articles on the educational value of physical work, and on 
16 October the Literaturnaya Gazeta published the first results of 
a seminar held to discuss the proposed changes. The material 
printed so far dealt mainly with a more efficient organization of 
handicraft education in lower schools. In this respect English 
methods of teacher training were commended by one participant. 
The perennial problem of pruning the overloaded curriculum was 
discussed again, but not the most difficult question of how to avoid 
lowering the standard of university entrants while combining the 
last two or three years of study with a full day’s work. 

This reticence is not surprising in view of the difficulties the 
proposed reorganization is bound to encounter, quite apart from 
educational considerations. As young persons under eighteen are, 
by law, prohibited from working more than a six-hour day, factory 
managers have been most reluctant to employ them in spite of 
pressure from local Communist organizations. This has already 
resulted in considerable unemployment among young people. The 
managers would find it even more difficult to integrate an enor- 
mous influx of children of fifteen and upwards, particularly if 
they have to release them for part-time study. This has been tacitly 
acknowledged in the proposals, which envisage the enforcement of 
a planned quota of juvenile labour for all factories. 

Mr Khrushchev’s new venture is likely to come up against 
strong and widespread opposition: from all ambitious parents, 
because it involves curtailing their children’s education; from 
teachers, who must view with dismay the disruption of the whole 
educational system; and from all those who will somehow have to 
integrate a flood of juvenile labour into the economic structure. 
It will be interesting to see how far all these pressure groups will 
succeed in modifying the provisional draft. 
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New Channels for Economic Aid 

THE need for more rapid economic advance in the less developed 
countries has been one of the major economic problems that have 
occupied international discussion in recent months. Several new 
measures have been decided on, or are. being considered, to in- 
crease the flow of investment capital to these countries. The form 
the measures are taking is the outcome of political no less than 
economic considerations. A choice has to be made between con- 
flicting claims on the limited investment resources available. 

Three broad alternatives have been available: the use of multi- 
lateral institutions that operate on a global scale; direct bilateral 
dealings between the capital-exporting country and the receiving 
country; and regional arrangements. In the past, the emphasis has 
overwhelmingly been on direct bilateral aid in the form of grants. 
This arose from the policy of the United States, the chief pro- 
vider, and was reinforced by the fact that the other main con- 
tribution came through action by the Governments of Great 
Britain and France to assist their dependent overseas territories. 
Recently the emphasis has been changing. First, there has been a 
shift away from outright grants in favour of long-term loans ear- 
marked for specific development projects. In addition, institutions 
have been established with official financial support to stimulate 
private capital investment in projects in the less-developed coun- 
tries. 

Secondly, the regional and the global alternatives to direct bi- 
lateral assistance have each in their way begun to alter the picture. 
The Colombo Plan is essentially a regional arrangement but coun- | 
tries outside South and South-East Asia co-operate under it and 
financial assistance is granted on a bilateral basis. Arrangements for 
regional financing of development are being made by the six Euro- 
pean Common Market countries from which the dependent over- 
seas territories will benefit. Preliminary discussions on an Inter- 
American Development Bank to benefit the Latin American coun- 
tries have begun now that the United States has at length agreed 
to sponsor such an institution. In the Middle East the only in- 
itiative has been that of private Western companies, who in 1957 
formed the Middle East Industrial Development Projects Cor- 
poration; but prospects for the establishment of an Arab develop- 
ment bank have brightened, at least temporarily, with the Arab 
resolution in the United Nations taking up President Eisenhower’s 
suggestion for an Arab economic development agency. Although 
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the funds to be raised regionally may not be large, the considera- 
tion of regional projects is in itself indicative of a new trend in 
thinking which may become significant. 

Commonwealth development is another level at which the 
establishment of new machinery for the mobilization of investment 
capital has been under consideration. The decision at the Com- 
monwealth Conference at Montreal in September against pro- 
ceeding for the time being with plans for the establishment of a 
Commonwealth Development Bank was evidently influenced by 
the knowledge that within a fortnight, at the annual meeting of the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund, a United States 
proposal was to be considered for the increase of the resources of 
these two institutions. The proposal was approved, in principle, at 
the New Delhi meeting in October, and it is expected that, as far 
as the World Bank is concerned, the sixty-eight member countries 
will double their subscriptions, thus enabling the Bank to lend 
at the rate of, say, $800 million a year for ten years. 

This is welcome evidence of support by the United States for a 
multilateral effort which has played a growing part in directing 
capital to development projects, particularly in Asia, but also in 
Africa and Latin America. But the World Bank’s scope for lending 
is strictly limited by its statutory provisions. Projects to be fin- 
anced by it are carefully selected, and they must be sound. The 
borrowing Governments must be solvent and likely to be able to 
repay the loan. The rate of interest charged is high in the eyes of 
the borrowing countries, but its level is largely determined by the 
rate the Bank has to pay on its own borrowing. The adherence to 
principles such as these has ensured public confidence in the 
bonds issued by the Bank on the world’s capital markets, and it is 
on funds raised in this way that the Bank’s lending capacity essen- 
tially depends. Since 1957 the limitations on World Bank lending 
have begun to be felt more acutely. Falling world commodity 
prices have contributed to growing balance of payments difficulties 
of primary producing countries, and some of these countries, in 
the midst of intensive development programmes, have reached a 
point when they can barely afford to take on further debt obliga- 
tions. 

Another channel for financing development projects on a multi- 
lateral basis, first proposed as long ago as 1952, has been urged 
ever since by the underdeveloped countries themselves but was 
steadfastly turned down by the United States and British Govern- 
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ments, mainly on the ground that freeing of resources through dis- 
armament should come first before this new institution could be- 
come a working proposition. S.U.N.F.E.D., the Special United 
Nations Fund for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries, disposing initially of $250 million, might have been a 
source of funds at low rate of interest for capital needs that were 
not covered by the World Bank or the I.M.F. On 14 October 1958, 
a few days after the New Delhi meeting, the General Assembly 
decided to set up a United Nations Special Fund, but with a 
difference. The new Special Fund, though separate from the 
United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, will 
be an extension of it, to be used mainly for conducting surveys of 
basic resources and for research and training schemes but not, at 
least in the first instance, for capital development. The U.S. Con- 
gress has pledged $38 million for 1959 to cover both the Special 
Fund and the Technical Assistance Programme, provided that the 
United States’ contribution does not exceed 40 per cent of the total 
contributed by all member States. By way of comparison, expendi- 
ture under the U.N. Technical Assistance Programme has re- 
cently been running at a little over $30 million a year, of which the 
United States contributed $15 million. Probably the most hope- 
ful aspect of the new fund is that it has resulted from the initiative 
taken last year by the United States Government, which had, until 
then, consistently refused to give support to any such idea. 

But there has been another, more recent, example of United 
States interest in the greater use of multilateral institutions for the 
distribution of aid. This is the proposal made at New Delhi for an 
International Development Association, possibly to be affiliated 
to the World Bank. This plan, which has not been greeted with any 
great enthusiasm by the European countries, is now being studied 
further by the United States Government. It is probably not with- 
out significance that the Association would, in effect, roughly fulfil 
the function that was to be assigned to S.U.N.F.E.D. Its essential 
features would apparently be to provide long-term development 
loans at low rates of interest to finance non-profit-making projects 
with the option to repay in local currency. The United States her- 
self is already running a scheme on these lines, the Development 
Loan Fund, set up in 1957 as part of the International Co-opera- 
tion Administration, for which $300 million was voted by Con- 
gress in 1957, an additional $625 million being authorized for 
1958. Latest press reports indicate that President Eisenhower 
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plans to ask Congress in early 1959 to give the Development Loan 
Fund large borrowing authority from the Treasury over a period of 
several years. Mr C. D. Dillon, the U.S. Under-Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, has been recorded as saying that to be 
effective the Development Loan Fund should have a long-term 
basis and should make loans at the rate of about $1,000 million a 
year. This compares with total economic aid granted to less de- 
veloped countries from all sources in 1956-7 of some $2,500 
million, of which $1,160 million was granted bilaterally by the 
United States. 


The British West Indies and Migration 


Population Pressure on Resources 


In the whole of their chequered history there has been no period 
when the population of the Caribbean islands has been stable. The 
European invaders effectively liquidated the indigenous peoples 
and then imported slaves from Africa; when the slave traffic 
stopped, its place was taken by a flow of indentured labourers from 
India and Madeira, supplemented by voluntary settlement in the 
islands and mainland territories by Chinese, Portuguese, Syrians, 
and Jews. From the time of the liberation of the slaves onwards, 
and right up to the present day, there has also been a constant 
emigration to countries outside the Caribbean and some move- 
ment between the islands (especially between Jamaica and Cuba). 
Precise figures are not easily obtained to show the scale of this out- 
flow; as an illustration, it is estimated that between 1881 and 1921 
a total of 146,000 people left Jamaica alone, composed of 46,000 to 
the United States, 44,000 to Panama (attracted mainly by the 
building of the canal), and 33,000 to other areas outside the 
Caribbean.? 

In 1920 over 64,000 residents of the United States were classed 
as West Indian by birth, a figure which excludes Puerto Ricans 
and Cubans. Venezuela also received considerable numbers, 
especially from Trinidad. Nor was emigration confined to the 
British territories. Today there are probably over 50,000 Puerto 
Ricans in New York City alone, and in metropolitan France there 
are considerable numbers from Martinique and Guadeloupe. If 
the phenomenon of West Indian emigration has only now been 
brought home to people in Britain, it is simply because Britain her- 
self has become the main receiving country in consequence of the 
closing of doors elsewhere; neither the phenomenon itself nor even 
its scale is in any sense new. 


POPULATION PRESSURE 
It is easy enough to point out the reasons for this constant pro- 
cess of migration, but a good deal more difficult to say what should 
be done about it. Almost all the islands suffer now, as they have 
been suffering for decades, from numerical pressure of population, 


1 See George W. Roberts, The Population of Jamaica (London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1957), p. 139. 
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intensified by the limited nature of their economies. Few of them 
possess natural resources beyond the capacity to grow certain 
tropical crops such as sugar, citrus, and bananas, and such mineral 
wealth as exists is of recent exploitation. The following table 
shows, in purely mathematical terms, what the population position 
is. 


CARIBBEAN TERRITORIES: AREAS, POPULATION, AND POPULATION DENSITIES 


Density 
Area Population per sq. 
(sq. miles) (1956 est.) mile 
British Territories 
Jamaica 4,411 1,580,000 358 
Virgin Islands (inhabited) 67 8,000 116 
Leeward Islands 422 130,000 308 
Windward Islands 821 320,000 389 
Barbados 116 230,000 1,385 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 742,500 375 
Total British Islands 7,815 3,010,500 385 
Other Territories 
Guadeloupe (French) 688 300,000 435 
Martinique (French) 385 300,000 780 
Puerto Rico (U.S.A.) 3,423 2,500,000 730 
Cuba 44,206 6,000,000 135 
Dominican Republic 19,128 2,400,000 125 
Haiti 10,714 340,000 32 


The low figures for the three independent countries are due 
largely to the extensive tracts of uninhabitable land they contain; 
the figure for Barbados is so high mainly because almost the whole 
island is productive. Leaving this aside, the general picture is one 
of densities which, while less than in the Ganges valley, are yet 
comparable to those of the industrialized countries of Western 
Europe—the density in England, Wales, and Scotland is about 580 
to the square mile—and these are countries with little in the way of 
industry to provide employment apart from the land. 

What is still more significant than the absolute figures is their 
relationship to the figures for earlier years. In 1946 the total 
population of the British islands was about 2,433,000, which means 
that during the next ten years the rate of increase net of emigration 
was approaching 2} per cent per year. (It was, as a matter of fact, 
higher than that in the early years of the decade and lower in the 
later years when the rate of emigration had gone up.) In 1955, a 
fairly typical year of the later period, the average rate of natural 
increase for the islands was about 2-8 per cent, ranging from 1-8 
in Montserrat to over 3 per cent in St Kitts, Grenada, St Vincent, 
and Trinidad; during the same year net emigration was about 
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26,000, and so the effective rate of increase was reduced to about 
1-8 per cent, or an extra population of over 55,000 people—further 
reduced to about 47,000 if one takes account of the high infant 
mortality rate of 73 per thousand live births. Even if all the com- 
ponents of these trends remain unaltered, the total population of 
the British islands in 1970 will be approaching 3? million; it will in 
practice almost certainly be more than that, since birth rates are 
rising and infant mortality rates falling, and there is every likeli- 
hood that the recent high rate of emigration will not be kept up. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND EMPLOYMENT POSSIBILITIES 


It is impossible to say with any precision how large a proportion 
of this increasing population is or is likely to be usefully employed. 
The peoples of the islands are still mainly rural and organized in 
strong family groups which conceal a considerable amount of 
under-employment. In the sugar areas employment reaches its 
peak at the planting and cutting seasons, but between times people 
fall back on their own plantations or small businesses, and many of 
them never find their way into the official estimates of unemploy- 
ment. Others, discouraged by the uncertainty of the agricultural 
life and its small return for a great deal of work, drift into the towns, 
where they may be lucky and find jobs, may become wholly un- 
employed, but are much more likely to live a hand-to-mouth 
existence in which occasional periods of work alternate with 
longer periods of idleness broken only by the odd job. An estimate 
given to the author in Jamaica in 1956 was that, over a period of 
three months, the number of persons either wholly unemployed 
or working for less than half the time was between 12 and 15 per 
cent of the total labour force—a figure which is probably not very 
different now, or very different for the other islands with the ex- 
ception of Trinidad. 

The basic reasons for this gloomy picture are not difficult to 
find. The economies of the islands rest on too narrow a base. 
Sugar no longer occupies the completely dominant position it did 
at one time, but it is still by far the leading product of the islands. 
While in Jamaica there is now sufficient variety for sugar, molasses, 
and rum to account for under 40 per cent of the value of exports, 
and while in the more highly industrialized Trinidad the propor- 
tion is under 10 per cent, in densely populated Barbados it is over 
80 per cent, and in Antigua and St Kitts over 90 per cent. In the 
other islands sugar is not now even a main crop; they rely on 
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such other commodities as sea island cotton, spices, arrowroot, 
coffee, and cocoa, and in many of them (including Jamaica) the 
growing of citrus and bananas has increased so much over the 
last twenty years as to provoke the comment that one unreliable 
crop has been replaced by another equally unreliable. Both citrus 
and bananas are particularly susceptible to damage by hurricanes, 
as well as by disease; the 1951 hurricane in Jamaica is said to have 
set back the development of the citrus industry by eight to ten 
years, and even in 1957 exports of citrus had not reached the 
level of 1950. Also in Janiaica, cattle raising has made great pro- 
gress, though still far from the point at which imports of meat and 
dairy produce can be dispensed with. 

While these agricultural developments are encouraging as far 
as they go, it is still obvious that the economic problems of the 
islands cannot be solved without a much larger growth of indus- 
trial employment than has taken place so far. The two standing 
object lessons of the area are Trinidad and Puerto Rico. Trinidad’s 
oil industry is well established, and crude oil imported mainly from 
Venezuela is refined and re-exported in such large quantities that 
(together with home production) petroleum products account for 
three-quarters of total exports; apart from petroleum, there are 
cement and fertilizer industries, as well as a number of smaller 
ones, and the result is that relatively few people emigrate from this 
most fortunate of the British islands. Puerto Rico is an object of 
envy because of the vast amount of capital that has been poured 
into it in recent years and because of its vigorous policy of in- 
dustrial development, which is now believed to be attracting back 
to the island more Puerto Ricans than are leaving it. Every 
Caribbean political leader concerned with the development of his 
own island sooner or later brings in the Puerto Rican comparison, 
and certainly in Jamaica the model has not been lost on those 
responsible for current development plans. 

In Jamaica, as in British Guiana far to the south-east, the course 
of economic events in recent years has been profoundly influenced 
by the discovery of bauxite and its development into a major 
industry. By 1956 exports of bauxite and alumina were valued at 
£10°4 million—27 per cent of total exports, compared with the 
37 per cent made up by sugar and rum—and when current plans 
for expanding production and shipping facilities are completed 
bauxite is likely to become the largest single export. While this is of 
enormous importance for the royalties which its exploitation brings 
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in to the Government, and for the balance of payments of the 
island, many of the operations connected with it are highly 
mechanized, and in relation to the value of the product the 
numbers employed are much lower than in sugar. On the other 
hand the growth of the industry is having substantial indirect 
effects both in the mining areas and at the new ports such as Ocho 
Rios—all the more valuable because they are reversing the trend 
of movement towards Kingston. The bauxite companies are, inci- 
dentally, playing a useful part in the development of the cattle- 
breeding programme, and have carried out both experimental and 
actual development work on concession lands which have not yet 
been needed for the open-cast mining normal in bauxite production. 

Many more developments could be listed, all of which make 
some contribution to the widening of the economies of the islands 
and to the absorption of the surplus agrarian population into in- 
dustrial employment. Yet the fact remains that they still do not 
absorb the natural increase in the population of working age, let 
alone all those who have been without satisfactory employment 
for some years. If the population continues to increase at the 
present rate, the situation will get worse rather than better, since 
no economic development programme within the bounds of 
practical economics is likely to keep pace with the growth in 
numbers, and much less to provide them with a higher standard of 
living. Emigration, it would seem, will continue to have its attrac- 
tions, no matter what discouragements may be put in its way 
either by the Governments on the spot or by those of the receiving 
countries. 


WAYS OF MEETING THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


In spite of the social and religious obstacles to its widespread 
practice, birth control is coming to play some part in limiting the 
rate of increase. It is true that numerous children are still regarded 
as a cause for pride, and it is true that the frequency of irregular 
unions militates against family planning, even though many of 
these unions are almost as permanent as marriage though lacking 
its legal form. On the other hand, the population is not for the 
most part illiterate or unreceptive to new ideas. In both Jamaica 


1 In Barbados, for example, the number of children born outside legal wed- 
lock each year is normally between 65 and 70 per cent of the total, and the 
figures for the other islands are not far different. This does not mean a cor- 
responding absence of family life; the unions are very frequently regularized 
later, when enough money has been saved, and many ‘illegitimate’ children will 
eventually be present at their parents’ marriage. 
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and Barbados there are legally recognized birth-control clinics (in 
Trinidad, where both Roman Catholics and Hindus are numerous, 
there have been stronger religious objections), and they will 
eventually have some effect. So too will the improvement in 
_ housing which is being carried out throughout the islands. But it is 
unlikely that, in the foreseeable future, family planning will make 
more than a marginal difference to the pressure of population. 

Nor can much be hoped for from the redistribution of popula- 
tion between the islands and the adjoining territories. While it is 
true that densities vary from one island to another, all of them are 
to a greater or lesser extent overcrowded; only Trinidad, with its 
developed industries, could accept immigrants, and those only in 
small numbers. The island Governments are indeed extremely 
nervous of movement, and one of the basic assumptions behind 
the earlier plans for federation—that there should be freedom of 
movement—has been put into cold storage. Nowadays there is 
less tendency than there was to cast longing eyes at the apparently 
wide open spaces of British Guiana and British Honduras. The 
apparent density of population in British Guiana is only six people 
per square mile, but in point of fact the coastland there is as 
densely inhabited as Barbados, and most of the hinterland is either 
incapable of development or could be developed only at a pro- 
hibitive cost. With enough money spent on it, British Guiana may 
in time be able to absorb small numbers of immigrants, as British 
Honduras perhaps could today. But it is now fairly well appreciated 
in the islands that neither of these territories can take enough 
people to provide the islands with a radical solution of their prob- 
lem. 

All that is left, then, is to emigrate or to develop enough in the 
way of employment to make emigration unnecessary. No one 
really believes that development on this scale is a practical possi- 
bility within the general economic and financial framework of the 
Caribbean itself, the sterling area, and the Commonwealth. It im- 
plies not only capital on a vastly larger scale than has been made 
available heretofore, but also an army of technicians and skilled 
workers which cannot be found in the West Indies and pretty 
certainly cannot be found elsewhere. The days of expecting 
miracles from heaven are past; while Jamaica and British Guiana 
can bless their good luck in having bauxite beneath their soil, and 
can even hope for more in the way of mineral discoveries, no one 
now expects revolutionary oil strikes in Barbados or Antigua. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Like birth control or migration within the Caribbean area, 
plans for industrial development must be recognized from the 
start as offering only partial solutions—though, it is to be hoped, 
going a good deal farther than either of the others. All the islands 
and British Guiana have their current development plans, and the 
Federal Government will to some extent act as a co-ordinating 
agency. All of them qualify for grants and loans from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund; several of them, previous 
recipients of grants in aid of administration from the United 
Kingdom,-are now to receive similar sums channelled through the 
Federation. Includitig grants and loans from the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and elsewhere, including the contributions of emigrants, 
and including private investment from outside, the total inflow of 
capital is probably in the region of £15 million a year (a very rough 
guess, in the absence of reliable figures); total capital formation at 
home is perhaps of the same order. This means, then, that about 
£10 per head of the population is available to spend on all forms of 
development, from ‘infra-structure’ to the last electric light bulb 
in a new factory. 

This is, of course, wholly inadequate. It does not follow that the 
only method of increasing the flow of capital is by increasing direct 
contributions from Governments, whether from the United 
Kingdom, from other countries in the Commonwealth or outside 
it, or even channelled through the International Bank. The re- 
markable success of ‘Operation Bootstrap’ in Puerto Rico has been 
achieved with a comparatively small public investment (about £8 
million a year); the rest has come from private investors, mainly 
those American manufacturers encouraged by the tax reliefs and 
other facilities offered to set up assembly or manufacturing plant 
on the island. Something on similar lines, though on a smaller 
scale, is now being attempted in Jamaica, and a fair amount of 
progress has been made. In both islands the authorities are fully 
aware of the danger that manufacturers, attracted in the first in- 
stance by ten-year tax remissions, will abandon them when the 
concessions expire—unless the period of remission is then extend- 
ed. They are also aware that the Caribbean market for manu- 
factured goods is limited, and that in times of slump the manu- 
facturers will be more concerned to keep their plant at home going 
than to support these rather marginal ventures in the West Indies. 
Yet they clearly think that the game is worth the candle. The im- 
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mediate benefits are plain to see, and they would be foolish not to 
take advantage of them, however uncertain the longer-term out- 
look may appear. 

It may be that the best form of aid that can be given to areas 
such as the British West Indies—areas, that is to say, that are 
already partly developed and capable of absorbing limited further 
industrial development if the capital is forthcoming—is to confine 
direct governmental contributions to ‘infra-structure’ works such 
as roads, electricity, drainage, and so on, and to leave the rest to be 
financed by loans or by private capital with some form of public 
underwriting. This can take two forms. It may involve offering 
special facilities and guarantees for loans raised on the ordinary 
market by the Caribbean Governments—something which has so 
far been done on only a severely restricted scale. It may also in- 
volve underwriting losses to the revenue of the territories in the 
event of its being necessary to extend periods of tax remission to 
developing industries. (In many areas other than the West Indies 
there might have to be a third method, namely, some form of 
support for the prices of primary products as a means of stabilizing 
the market for consumer goods; this hardly arises in the West 
Indies since the main exports—sugar, citrus, bananas, etc.—are 
already supported in this way.) 

Yet even if all these things were done, there would still be popu- 
lation pressure, and emigration would still be necessary even if on 
a smaller scale than at present. There are some obvious obser- 
vations to be offered on this, particularly in relation to the im- 
migration policies of other countries. But to do so would involve 
political considerations outside the scope of this article. 

T. McK. 


The Soviet Nationalities Policy as a 
Model for Asia 


THE object of the present article is to consider to what extent the 
nationalities policy as applied in the Asian republics of the 
U.S.S.R. would be applicable to the rest of Asia. For the purposes 
of comparison only the six Muslim republics of the U.S.S.R. 
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which make up the southern fringe of Soviet Asia, namely, 
Azerbaydzhan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Kir- 
gizia, and Kazakhstan, have been taken into consideration. Georgia 
and Armenia are excluded since the Georgians and Armenians are 
in a different category, having enjoyed distinct national status in 
the past. The peoples of the six Muslim republics, on the other 
hand, had, before the Revolution, never achieved real or even 
nominal recognition as national entities. 


ASIAN NATIONALITIES UNDER THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


The history of the Russian conquest of Transcaucasia and 
Central Asia is well known, as are the status of the local peoples 
and the system of administration applied to them before the 
Revolution. But there are certain important points which are some- 
times overlooked. The Tsarist colonial administration paid little 
attention to national distinctions of language or custom, and ad- 
ministrative divisions were made without regard to such distinc- 
tions. There was never any question of the eventual grant of inde- 
pendence or self-government to any of the nationalities, and al- 
though there had been some Asian Muslim representation in the 
first and second Duma, there was none at all in the third. Finally, 
colonization of the Muslim regions and more particularly of 
Central Asia was extensive, especially during Stolypin’s administra- 
tion, and by 1917 nearly 2 million Russians and Ukrainians had 
been settled in Central Asia alone. All these were factors in the 
production of vague feelings of discontent and hostility towards 
Russian rule and of a desire for self-expression. This latter, how- 
ever, related to cultural rather than political matters. Nevertheless, 
except among the Tatars and Azerbaydzhanis, it is difficult to dis- 
cern any tendency to form national communities on the lines of the 
present-day nationalities. 

It is necessary to note that although the standard of education 
and industrialization in Asiatic Russia was very low, the material 
standard of living of the working classes was not much if at all 
worse than that of the peasants and workers of European Russia. 
Moreover, until 1916 they were not subjected to any form of 
military conscription. 


CAUSES AND MAIN FEATURES OF THE NATIONALITIES POLICY 


The nationalities policy was not so much a great act of justice, a 
vindication of the rights of formerly subject peoples, as an ad- 
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ministrative expedient, a kind of faute de mieux when more 
idealistic notions proved impracticable. The Asian Empire of the 
Tsars presented its Soviet successors with a serious problem: the 
idea of empire ran counter to Communist doctrine, but at the 
same time the Asian Empire contained resources on which Russia’s 
very existence depended, namely, the oil of Baku and the cotton of 
Fergana. Furthermore, to the Russian people, and particularly to 
the millions permanently settled in Transcaucasia and Central 
Asia, these regions were an integral part of Russia not to be lightly 
handed over to an incoherent congeries of peoples. Early notions 
of granting some degree of real self-determination to the Muslim 
peoples of Russia, of encouraging a loose federation or federations 
of Muslims which would gradually absorb the rest of the Muslim 
Middle East and South Asia, were quickly seen as likely to end in 
the Muslims ganging-up against Russia and were abandoned. 

The nationalities policy served two ends: while seeming to 
abandon the principle of empire it preserved the empire’s re- 
sources; and it provided an administrative expedient which was 
vitally necessary for the restoration of law and order after the 
chaos of the civil war. It was not the fulfilment of national aspira- 
tions. Indeed the various peoples concerned played little part in it, 
for it was not what their own leaders had been aiming at. It was 
imposed by Moscow on peoples who still retained the memory of 
the Russian conquests, who were for the most part unwarlike and 
had never had any military training, and who had merely been 
terror-stricken bystanders in the civil war. 

Viewed as an administrative expedient, the nationalities policy 
had at the time it was introduced a good deal to recommend it. 
The paramount authority of the Russian Imperial Government 
had been suddenly removed from a series of peoples with little 
education, political organization, or administrative experience, 
and who were quite unprepared for self-government. If the new 
regime had decided to leave all these peoples to their own devices, 
their immediate fate might have been much worse than it was. This 
does not mean that the Soviet rulers were actuated by ethical or 
moral considerations; it simply refers to the fact that the sudden 
abdication of paramount power, from whatever motive, may prove 
a greater evil than its imposition. 

The most essential feature of the nationalities policy is, there- 
fore, the paramount power of Moscow. This power is exercised 
by various agencies, the principal of which is the Communist 
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Party. Other essentials of the system which stem from the exer- 
cise of paramount power are the absence of any ‘national’ re- 
sponsibility for foreign affairs, defence, or security; extensive 
colonization by technically more advanced people, that is, by the 
Russians—the master-race or, to use the Soviet expression, the 
‘elder brother’ of all the peoples of the U.S.S.R.; and, finally, 


cultural regimentation. 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND CULTURAL EFFECTS OF THE POLICY 


There can be no doubt that development in the economic and 
cultural fields has been remarkable. It is only comparatively 
recently that this development was admitted in the West. A few 
years ago Western propaganda directed towards Eastern countries 
strove to convey a picture of oppression, poverty, and of imminent 
economic collapse in the eastern republics of the U.S.S.R. The 
discovery that such propaganda was not founded on fact has con- 
tributed not a little to the swing of Middle Eastern and South 
Asian opinion in the Soviet favour. At the same time, ocular 
evidence of the spectacular advances in industrialization, in 
literacy, and in technical education has tended to obscure for 
observers the processes without which these increases could not 
have been made. Many such observers have reached the con- 
clusion that the West and their own Governments deceived the 
East about what was going on in Soviet Asia. It now seems to them 
that there is more truth in Soviet claims of material development 
than in Western denials and denigration, and they are thus apt to 
ignore the political and cultural defects of the system. 

The extent of economic development is now generally accepted, 
and it has been well and convincingly described in the U.N. 
Economic Bulletin for Europe. Cultural developments have 
attracted less attention, but they are no less pronounced and con- 
stitute an even greater breakaway from tradition. Literacy, which 
stood at 2 or 3 per cent before 1917, is now well over 50 per cent; 
96 per cent is claimed, but this is perhaps an exaggeration and at 
any rate includes non-Asian settlers, who now number about 
7 million, or nearly 40 per cent of the total population of the six 
republics. 

The most important political effect of the nationalities policy 
has been on the theory and practice of nationalism. Ever since the 


1 Vol. 9, No. 3, November, 1957: ‘Regional Economic Policy in the Soviet 
Union: the case of Central Asia’, 
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policy was first inaugurated, local or bourgeois nationalism, that is, 
nationalism as it is still understood in the West, has been violently 
attacked. Although, as already noted, pre-Revolutionary expres- 
sions of nationalism among the Muslims of Russia had been vague 
and ineffectual, the intelligentsia among them quickly responded 
to what they took to be encouragement of nationalist aspirations in 
the early years of the Revolution. It was when it became clear that 
they were more interested in nationalism than in the class war, and 
that similarities of language and culture might result in the crea- 
tion of national units of unmanageable proportions and with 
strong affinities outside Russia, that the Soviet Government 
realized that the only way to treat such nationalism was to destroy 
it. The slogan ‘national in form and socialist in content’ meant 
that only a facade of nationalism was to be retained; but this 
facade now seems to be impressive enough to persuade some 
Asians outside the U.S.S.R., some Africans, and not a few Euro- 
peans that the Asian peoples of the Soviet Union have in fact 
_ realized their national aspirations and achieved self-determination. 
The division of Central Asia on an ostensibly linguistic and 
‘national’ basis, the razmezhivaniye as it was called, took place in 
1924. It is supposed to have been the outcome of mutual agree- 
ment with the people concerned, and this theory has ever since 
been most sedulously propagated by the Soviet authorities. How 
far the present generation has come to believe this or considers 
that its nationalist aspirations have been fulfilled is a question 
which it is impossible to answer with precision. Forty years of 
propaganda, cultural regimentation, and segregation from the out- 
side world, as well as tangible material development, may not have 
produced conviction, but they have produced passive acquiescence 
and enough co-operation to impress visiting delegations and pro- 
vide enough reliable personnel for the conduct of international 
cultural relations. 


THE SOVIET NATIONALITIES POLICY AS A MODEL FOR 
NON-SOVIET ASIA 


It may be assumed that in their economy, in social security, 
public health, standard of living, and general and technical educa- 
tion, the Eastern republics of the U.S.S.R. either in fact are, or are 
calculated to strike visiting delegations as, far ahead of conditions 
in most if not all of the independent countries of the Middle East 
and South Asia. Whether the rulers or peoples of these indepen- 
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dent countries understand the real political and national status of 
the republics, and perceive how this is related to their material 
development, and whether they think they can themselves achieve 
the same development under the altruistic mentorship of the 
Soviet Union, are matters on which no reliable information is 
available. It is not known what impressions President Nasser took 
away from his visit to Central Asia or whether he has studied the 
career and ultimate fate of Kazakh, Uzbek, and other national 
leaders. Nor is it known if the Arab League and other promoters 
of Arab unity believe that the Soviet Union is sincere in its present 
championship of that unity and, if so, how they reconcile this 
championship with the deliberate partitioning of Turkestan and 
the long campaign against pan-Turkism. Incidentally, the close 
analogy between the pan-Arab and pan-Turk movements and the 
illogicality of supporting one and violently opposing the other are 
matters which have not so far received the attention they deserve. 
They seem to be among the many practical matters which have 
escaped any comprehensive study by Western orientalists. 

The possible attractions which the Soviet nationalities system 
may hold out for the free countries of Asia have been dealt with 
first, because the word ‘model’ suggests some kind of desire to 
copy. Short of conquest by some other more advanced Power, the 
nationalities system as it is at present practised in the Eastern 
republics of the U.S.S.R. could only be applied to the free coun- 
tries of Asia if they showed their readiness to accept the essentials 
of the system as they have been outlined earlier. The danger lies 
in the fact that without knowing precisely how the Eastern re- 
publics have attained their present material prosperity, the free 
countries of Asia might believe that they can do the same with only 
limited technical assistance from some benevolent Power. One has 
only to look at certain colonial territories, as well as to countries 
like Turkey and Persia, to see that such assistance does not pro- 
duce the same spectacular results. Soviet propaganda, of course, 
tells the Asians and Africans that this is because the Western 
Powers are motivated by ideas of commercial exploitation and 
enslavement whereas the Soviet Union’s motives are purely 
altruistic. It must be admitted that the adoption since 1955 of a 
new approach to Eastern countries by the Soviet Government, as 
well as certain actions on the part of the Western Powers, has 
greatly added to this danger. 

The Soviet nationalities policy might appear. as a desirable 
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model for two types of Asian community: the politically inde- 
pendent underdeveloped country which aspires to modern de- 
velopment and is anxious to obtain Western or other aid ‘without 
strings’; and the minority communities which exist in practically 
every Asian country. It may be convenient at this stage to take one 
particular country and consider how, if at all, the nationalities 
policy could be applied to it. Let us, for example, consider Persia, 
which is both an underdeveloped country and one containing a 
number of non-Persian minorities which would be classified as 
nationalities under the Soviet system. 

Since it is the Soviet nationalities policy which is being con- 
sidered, it is necessary to examine briefly the Soviet conception of 
Persia as a multi-national State. The second edition of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopaedia says: “The national minorities of Persia. . . 
labour under the most cruel yoke. The ruling reactionary circles 
deny the existence of the national minorities in Persia and with 
this excuse smother their national schools and put down any 
appearance of independent political life.’ An article on the 
ethnography of Persia published in Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 1955, 
No. 2 counted twenty-eight national minorities in Persia, with 
populations ranging from 4 million Azerbaydzhanis to 20,000 
Qarehpakhs. Of these about half are territorially concentrated and 
would therefore be eligible for national status under the Soviet 
system. It is easy to see that any Persian Government which 
decided to adopt a nationalities policy on the lines of the Soviet 
one, and which granted regional or national autonomy to all non- 
Persian communities which were territorially concentrated and 
numbered over 25,000, would face complications that would 
quickly lead to the disintegration of the Persian State, unless it 
were previously equipped with the essentials for the maintenance 
of its paramount authority. These would include the existence of 
some widespread overriding political organization such as that of 
the Communist Party, and the extensive colonization of the non- 
Persian areas by Persians technically superior to the local popula- 
tions. Another important obstacle to the creation of a Persian 
Union maintaining its central paramount authority over nominally 
autonomous national units would be the fact that many of the 
national minorities of Persia have strong cultural and racial 
affinities with communities in countries outside Persia, for ex- 
ample, the Azerbaydzhanis, Kurds, and Arabs. It might of course 
be argued that the disappearance of the Persian State as such 
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would be no great loss. But if it is correct that small communities 
cannot exist without association with some paramount authority, 
the minority communities of Persia would either relapse into 
chaos or, which is far more likely, become absorbed into the 
nearest great Power, that is, the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet charges about the suppression of national cultures in 
Persia have some substance in them, although in effect the process 
of russianization in the Eastern republics is much more systematic 
and calculated. Owing to the prevalence of Islam, there is not the 
same cultural gulf between the Persians and their minorities as 
there is between the Russians and theirs. This is clearly shown in 
the matter of intermarriage, which is common in Persia but very 
rare in the U.S.S.R. Although the minorities of Persia enjoy no 
real or nominal self-government, they have for generations played 
a much more effective part in the State machine than those of 
Russia. The government, the civil service, and the armed forces 
always contain a high proportion of them. Finally, the mainten- 
ance of Persia as an integrated multinational State is not, as the 
Russians maintain, due to imperialist support, but to the Persian 
genius for survival and even for paternalism. Only this can explain 
why communities like the Shahsevan living on the Soviet frontier, 
and with strong racial and linguistic affinities with people just the 
other side of it, have persistently rejected Soviet attempts to 
attract them. 

There are two vast multinational areas from which old-estab- 
lished paramount power has been recently removed and where the 
Soviet nationalities system might be thought to have some attrac- 
tion. These are the succession States of the former Ottoman 
Empire and the Indian sub-continent. In the Ottoman Empire the 
complete collapse of paramount power in 1918 resulted first in 
attempts by other Powers—Britain and France—to assert and re- 
tain control by other means, and later in the gradual creation of 
nine sovereign States where only one had existed before, none of 
them having as yet achieved real stability. The world is now wit- 
nessing attempts to establish in the Middle East either paramount 
power from within (Egypt), or overriding political, economic, and 
cultural control from outside (the Soviet Union). 

In the Indian sub-continent the situation is less unpromising 
since paramount power did not disappear but was divided into two. 
Both India and Pakistan would also probably admit to some ad- 
vantage being derived from their continued association with the 
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British Commonwealth. In India there are population and 
economic problems immeasurably greater than any existing in 
Soviet Asia and material development has in consequence been far 
less spectacular; but much progress has been made, and in self- 
government the states of India are far ahead of the national 
republics of the U.S.S.R. In Pakistan, too, the problem of the 
tribal area and the old North-West Frontier Province is one of 
extraordinary complexity. In the solution of it, progress has been 
made in the past ten years on liberal lines which would be incon- 
ceivable in the U.S.S.R. It is interesting to note that this has been 
ignored by Soviet writers. A recently published book on the North- 
West Frontier stopped short at 1947 and made no reference to the 
enlightened measures introduced by the Pakistan Government. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from a study of the history 
of the nationalities policy and of conditions in the Eastern republics 
is that development of the kind and with the speed registered 
there can only be achieved under authoritarian rule. This of course 
does not mean that there are no features which could be copied by 
liberal regimes. The principal of these is the progress—there is 
no doubt that it is progress—in education. Another feature of the 
nationalities policy worthy of imitation, although not adopted by 
the Soviet authorities from altruistic motives, is the absence of 
national armies, which in other Asian States are often dispro- 
portionately large. 

But although it may be certain that adoption of the Soviet 
nationalities policy by other countries would result in eventual, if 
not immediate, loss of independence, as has already happened in 
Eastern Europe and elsewhere, it does not follow that the coun- 
tries of the Middle East and South Asia are aware of this. For 
reasons whose examination is outside the scope of this article, 
many of these countries still continue to believe that the only 
serious enemy of nationalism is the imperialist West. They do not 
yet appear to have taken the measure of Soviet crypto-colonialism, 
and some of them may still regard the national republics of the 
U.S.S.R. as models of modern statehood. 


G. E. W. 
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The Land Gift Movement in India 
Vinoba Bhave and his Achievement 


VINOBA BHAVE, popularly regarded as Gandhi’s spiritual heir, 
was a retiring and little-known social reformer and disciple of the 
Mahatma until the time when, in April 1951, he started the 
Bhoodan (land gift) movement. The impact that it made on 
the Indian mind at the time, during a Communist-inspired 
peasants’ revolt in Telengana (Andhra), was such that it immedi- 
ately turned Vinoba into a national hero. Instead of the violence 
and bloodshed associated with the Communist insurrection, 
Bhoodan sought to persuade landlords to give up a share cf their 
holdings—usually a sixth—for redistribution among the landless. 
Vinoba Bhave, who on his own admission would never have come 
forward had Gandhi been alive, found himself, at fifty-six, leading 
independent India’s first mass movement along Gandhian lines. 

By April 1958, Bhoodan had received, as gifts, 5 million acres‘'— 
only a tenth of the 50 million acres which the movement had aimed 
to collect in its first seven years. Of this amount, just over 800,000 
acres had been actually distributed to landless cultivators.? It had 
already been realized, however, that the idea of fixing quotas or 
announcing targets was against the spirit of the movement. 
Vinoba, who shares Gandhi’s passionate belief in human nature, is 
also very suspicious of all attempts to introduce social reform 
from above. According to him, it is more important to change the 
attitude of the landowning classes towards property and wealth 
than to realize targets that have been arbitrarily set. And in order to 
bring about this ‘change of heart’, Vinoba, like the Mahatma before 
him, seeks to inspire the villagers by his own sense of dedication 
and austere way of living. With his band of devoted followers he 
walks from village to village in his attempt to reach the people. 
He normally spends a whole year in one state, if possible cover- 
ing every village in it before moving on to the next one. He des- 
cribes his message with classical simplicity, drawing on a wealth 
of Hindu religious and folk lore. 

Undeterred by the gradual loss of impetus from which the 
Bhoodan movement suffered, Vinoba introduced, in 1955, the 
concept of Gramdan, or ‘village gift’, as a new stage in his pro- 

1 India News (London), 10 May 1958. 

* ibid. 
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gramme of rejuvenating Indian rural society. By August 1957, over 
3,000 villages had been reorganized in accordance with this idea,! 
the inhabitants of a village surrendering all property rights to the 
village community, and cultivating land either individually or 
collectively. 


LAND REFORM LEGISLATION 

While Bhoodan’s achievement as such is not insignificant, its 
real importance lies in the fact that it has made the entire nation 
realize the urgent need for reform, and has driven the states’ 
governments—some of which are controlled by conservative 
Congressmen—to introduce agrarian legislation of their own. 
(According to the Indian Constitution, land reform is a subject for 
provincial legislation.) The pre-1947 land-tenure system was so 
complex, and varied so much from region to region, that the 
Central Government considered it impossible to legislate for the 
whole of India. For the same reason, progress has not been uni- 
form throughout the country. The Delhi Government, with the 
help of the Indian Planning Commission, contented itself with 
outlining the broad principles of reform which it expected the 
provincial governments to adopt in framing their laws. These 
were to be introduced in three stages: the abolition of Zamindari 
(absentee landlordism) and other forms of feudal ownership; the 
establishment of a progressive peasant proprietorship; and the 
limitation of individual holdings with redistribution of the surplus. 

The first stage—the abolition of Zamindari—had been gener- 
ally completed by 1957; the system still exists in Rajasthan and 
parts of Assam, but in both states legislation to abolish it is being 
contemplated.? The Zamindars, however, did not surrender with- 
out a struggle. In Bihar and Uttar Pradesh they challenged the 
validity of this legislation in the courts, claiming that, as the Indian 
Constitution guaranteed property rights, the governments were 
acting unconstitutionally in attempting to take over their estates 
(although compensation was to be paid to them). The Indian 
Supreme Court declared in their favour, and in order to by-pass 
this objection the Indian Parliament had to amend the Con- 
stitution to the effect that no law providing for the acquisition by 
the State of any estate should be considered void on those 


1 See India 1957 (London, Information Service of India), p. 97. 
2 See India, A Reference Annual 1958 (Delhi, Government of India, 1958), 
P. 277. 
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grounds.’ Even after the abolition of Zamindari several large hold- 
ings continued to exist because their owners were personally 
responsible for the payment of land revenue and ‘personally 
supervised’ work on their land. 

Concerning the second stage of the land reform proposals— 
the creation of peasant proprietors—the Planning Commission 
recommended that the states’ governments should reduce tenants’ 
rents, provide security of tenure, and grant tenants the right to 
purchase their holdings. These proposals have not been uni- 
formly implemented in all states; in fact, while Congress ad- 
ministrations have been talking about tenancy reform for years, 
the gap between promise and fulfilment has yet to be closed. 
Radical agrarian legislation was introduced in West Bengal and 
Kashmir, in the former state because of the acute population 
problem (aggravated by the entry of large numbers of Hindus from 
East Pakistan), and in the latter for reasons of international 
politics. In the whole of India partial security of tenure in one 
form or other now covers about 628 million acres (79 per cent of 
the total cultivated area), while in about 99 million acres no such 
security yet exists.” 

It is in relation to its third proposal—the introduction of ceil- 
ings on existing land-holdings—that the Commission has en- 
countered its greatest difficulty. In spite of its decision of Sep- 
tember 1957 that all states which had not enacted legislation to this 
effect should complete their legislative measures by the end of 
1958-9,° progress has been slow. Only half the Indian states have 
adopted these proposals, and only the Communist administration 
in Kerala has attempted to limit holdings to as few as 15 acres. 
The question of recommending a ‘suitable’ ceiling on family 
holdings is extremely difficult in India with its complex land 
structure, where Hindu joint families often hold land in common. 
In anticipation of legislation enforcing ceilings and the redistribu- 
tion of any surplus land to the tiller, joint families often found it 
expedient to split up their estates, so that while each individual 
member was registered as an owner-cultivator, the entire property 
continued to remain within the family’s ownership. Former 
absentee landlords turned into actual cultivators in order to retain 
control of their estates, because as long as ceilings were not im- 
posed on their holdings they could own as much land as they liked 


1 See Constitution of India, First Amendment Act, 1951, Article 31-A. 
2 India, A Reference Annual 1958, p. 281. 3 ibid., p. 275. 
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if they cultivated it themselves, or used modern methods of farm- 
ing and secured higher crop yields. In some cases they even suc- 
ceeded in evicting tenants from lands formerly leased to them. 
Vinoba’s appeal to this group to part with a sixth of their property 
—based on the Hindu sense of family obligation, the poor being 
their brothers who had a right to claim a sixth of the family estate— 
was meant to show them the error of their ways. 

One reason why a more radical agrarian policy has not been pur- 
sued is because the provincial governments do not have sufficient 
finances to compensate landowners, and the Constitution does not 
permit the expropriation of private property without compensa- 
tion. By 1957, Zamindars and other ‘intermediaries’ affected by 
agrarian reform had been paid a total of Rs 6,150 million (about 
£470 million) in compensation. With Bhoodan this question 
does not arise; the act of giving, in fact, often creates a new atmos- 
phere in the village, and leads to a relaxation of tension between 
the ‘haves’ and the former ‘have-nots’. 

A quarter of India’s rural population owns no land at all, and 
depends on seasonal employment (sometimes as casual day- 
labourers) for a living. Recent land legislation has done little for 
these people, and obviously they cannot be settled on land at all 
unless ceilings on existing holdings are placed so low as to leave a 
sizeable surplus for redistribution, sufficient to give each village 
family at least five acres for its own use. Vinoba has arrived at this 
figure in spite of his critics who declare that five acres constitutes 
an uneconomic holding. His calculations are based on the aware- 
ness that unless this vast economic and social class* can be quickly 
absorbed by the new industries now mushrooming all over the 
country it will remain rootless and insecure, and constitute a grave 
political threat to India. It is not for nothing that Kerala, which 
has a higher proportion of landless tillers than any other province, 
was the first to return a Communist administration. Many pro- 
vincial governments have fixed minimum wages for agricultural 
labour, but these are still very low, even by Indian standards, They 
have also checked the trend of the past fifty years which turned 
many tenant-farmers into sharecroppers. The money-lender has 
given way to agricultural credit societies, and a series of bad 
harvests need no longer force the villager to sell out to his creditors. 


1 Government of India, Planning Commission, The New India (London, 
1958), p. 187. 

2 As most of India’s Harijans (untouchables) come from this class, Vinoba 
treats land and social reforms as related problems. 
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But for those already rendered destitute no security is provided; 
work is available in the village for only about a hundred days each 
year, and the only alternative for them is to migrate to the over- 
crowded cities. 

Vinoba has no time for Five-Year Plans which do not tackle the 
central problem of Indian rural labour—that of permanent under- 
employment. The second Plan expects to create 10 million new 
jobs by 1961, providing that India’s present financial difficulties 
do not lead to setbacks in development. Even if she broke the 
poverty barrier within the next fifteen years, India would require 
several Five-Year Plans before she could create employment 
opportunities for all her citizens. If meanwhile she failed to solve 
her food problem, and had to depend on imports to feed her 
growing population, she would be actually worse off than when she 
started. With the coming of reform, Vinoba would like to see each 
Indian village set up as a self-supporting unit, growing its own 
food, weaving its own cloth, managing its own affairs through its 
council of elders (Panchayat), and reviving forgotten crafts and 
skills. 


BHOODAN 


The Bhoodan movement began almost by accident. After 
Gandhi’s death his social workers, deprived of leadership, were 
forced to reduce the scope of his major programme of revolutioniz- 
ing Indian rural society. Vinoba realized that official measures 
aimed at improving village life were not enough, and felt an acute 
desire to launch out independently along Gandhian lines, but 
could not decide on the form his mission should take. The need for 
it, however, was obvious. The state of Hyderabad was particularly 
affected by social unrest; Communist insurgents had seized their 
chance when law and order broke down in 1948 during the last 
months of the Nizam’s (the ruler’s) administration, and terrorism 
continued even after Hyderabad became part of the Indian Union 
the same year. Local Communist leaders, acting independently of 
the central politburo, had set up an enclave in Telengana, mur- 
dered landlords, and distributed their properties among the 
peasants. Official measures against the insurgents were severe, and 
even after the backbone of the terrorist movement was broken 
tension between the landlords and the landless continued. Deeply 
troubled by the state of violence, Vinoba wandered through 
Telengana seeking an answer to the villagers’ problems, and he 

Cc 
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received it at Pochempelli from the inhabitants themselves. The 
Harijans who approached him supported violence because they 
saw no other way out of their permanently impoverished condition. 
Even if they were given as little as two acres per family, he was 
told, they would be satisfied. At his prayer meeting that evening 
Vinoba appealed to the landowners present to give away some of 
their agricultural land to the poor villagers, and was immediately 
rewarded by an offer of a hundred acres from one of the largest 
landowners in the village, Mr Ram Chandra Reddi. Realizing that 
this unique event could lead to new revolutionary developments, 
Vinoba seized his opportunity; within a fortnight Bhoodan had 
developed into a nationwide movement.! 

In the fifty days he spent in Hyderabad before returning to his 
ashram (retreat) in Paunar, central India, he received 12,000 acres 
as gifts; then, walking the 800-odd miles to Delhi to meet Mr 
Nehru and the Indian Planning Commission, he coliected another 
17,000 acres en route. Continuing his journey across north India 
—on foot as usual—he received 300,000 acres in Uttar Pradesh 
and 400,000 in Bihar.* But the legendary figure of the saint could 
not reach every corner of the country. His workers, though de- 
voted and competent, could not produce the same results in his 
absence. Where Vinoba had been collecting an average of 240 
acres a day in Hyderabad, his followers took three years to secure 
100,000 acres. Bhoodan had also to put up with other difficulties. 
On some occasions inferior land was handed over; on others, 
offers were withdrawn almost immediately after Vinoba’s de- 
parture. Yet, considering that the sole basis of the movement was 
moral, and that sanctions were neither threatened nor used against 
those who refused to contribute their share to it, Vinoba’s achieve- 
ment of collecting 5 million acres in seven years was remarkable, 
although it did not go far in relieving the land hunger of India’s 
peasantry. 

The problem of distributing land donated to Bhoodan proved 
more formidable than its collection. Partly because there were in- 
sufficient workers to look after details, and partly because Vinoba was 
by nature averse to setting up any form of centralized administra- 
tive machinery, difficulties were met at first by a series of im- 
provizations, Later, when the snail’s pace of distribution threaten- 


1 For Mr Reddi’s own account of the meeting and of his initiation into 
Bhoodan, see H. Tennyson, Saint on the March (London, 1955), pp. 54-63. 
* tbid., pp. 70-92. 
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ed to sap the movement’s vitality, the task was placed on more 
systematic lines, and the co-operation of the states’ governments 
was welcomed in preparing land surveys and registration. At the 
time of distribution, priority was normally given to landless tillers 
for whom agriculture was the only means of livelihood, but local 
Bhoodan committees mostly left it to the villagers themselves to 
choose the beneficiaries. As these ceremonies were conducted in 
the presence of the entire village community, and as the district 
official or his representative was also present, no landowner could 
put in a claim on false pretences. Recipients of Bhoodan were 
asked to cultivate the land they had received for at least ten years, 
and to start within three years of possession; if not, they were 
likely to lose what they had been given.! 

A criticism frequently levelled at Bhoodan was that it encour- 
aged the fragmentation of holdings. Moreover, some of the land 
offered to it was in the form of single or scattered strips which 
were uneconomic to cultivate; many landlords, fearing they could 
not refuse Vinoba outright, resorted to this stratagem. It was also 
attacked—particularly by Socialists and Communists—for accept- 
ing gifts of land from the poor and others who could ill afford to 
reduce their already small holdings, thus defeating the whole pur- 
pose of the movement. But Vinoba is not worried about the size of 
a gift; even a tiny piece of land, one which its owner can ill afford 
to spare, if given in the right spirit, can help to produce a new 
atmosphere in the village and shame the rich into giving more 
generously. In fairness to him it must also be added that whenever 
a poor farmer forced him to accept a portion of his tiny holding, 
Vinoba received the donation gratefully and returned it to its 
owner as Prasad, or a gift which a Hindu must not refuse. 


GRAMDAN 


In 1955 Vinoba decided to push Bhoodan a stage further by 
starting a new campaign which he called Gramdan. While working 
among the tribal people of Koraput, in Orissa, he found that when 
—as often happened—the entire land of a village was offered to 
Bhoodan, he could persuade the inhabitants to pool their holdings 
and undertake collective farming. This arrangement was an im- 
provement on Bhoodan, and met with many of its fundamental 
objections. The form of cultivation in each village is decided by 
the villagers themselves; it may be individual farming or collective, 

1 See R. P. Masani, The Five Gifts (London, 1957), pp. 170-1. 
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or a combination of the two. But even if the former method is 
chosen, some land is usually kept apart for common cultivation. 
The village becomes a communal unit as its inhabitants cease to 
hold land individually; they extend co-operation sometimes to the 
pooling of debts and the sharing of marriage and other ceremonial 
expenses. They produce their own cloth, build their own roads, 
and generally approach Vinoba’s ideal of self-sufficiency and 
Gramraj (village autonomy). 

The message of Gramdan has not always been successfully con- 
veyed to rural audiences. Vinoba claims that land is held in trust 
and must be used to benefit the entire community. Among the 
Orissa tribes, where some form of collective land-tenure already 
existed, Gramdan could be easily adopted. In non-tribal Hindu 
villages with their varied social structure, the going has been slow- 
er. Some villagers believed they were pooling their land under in- 
structions from the Government and would receive in return 
seeds, implements, and other forms of assistance. But Gramdan 
workers claim that in at least 2,000 villages the people have fully 
realized the implications of the message, and as a result a refresh- 
ingly new outlook has emerged. 

The concept of collectivization and the revival of village 
authority fits in with the Government’s own Community De- 
velopment Project. Realizing that the two movements had for 
some time been working along parallel lines; Mr Nehru and 
members of his Government met Vinoba Bhave at Yelwal, in 
Mysore, in September 1957, to see if they could be linked to- 
gether. But Vinoba believes that any attempt to institutionalize 
Gramdan would be the kiss of death and deprive it of its revolu- 
tionary character. In this lies both its strength and its weakness. 


VINOBA AND THE INDIAN COMMUNISTS 


When Bhoodan first turned Vinoba into a national figure, the 
Communist Party of India (C.P.I.) denounced him as an unwitting 
tool of the capitalists and landowning classes who was helping 
them to delay the Socialist revolution. Today the C.P.I. has re- 
versed its former policy of opposition, partly to meet the demands 
of a Moscow-Peking-inspired strategical shift which tends now to 
recognize Gandhi’s contribution to the independence movement 
and cannot therefore ignore the work of his spiritual successor, 
and partly because Vinoba’s saintly figure is revered by the Indian 
peasants, the class which the C.P.I. is now trying to woo. It has 
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seized on Gramdan with enthusiasm; the Communist leaders in 
Kerala claim that they have sought Vinoba’s advice in framing their 
own agrarian legislation. Realizing that they would be acting 
unconstitutionally if they resorted to the outright expropriation 
of private property, and would be inviting the Delhi Government 
to throw them out of office, the Communists are making a virtue 
of necessity. 

Vinoba, too, is being drawn closer to them since they shed 
violence and adopted peaceful tactics. In April 1957, shortly 
after they gained power in Kerala, he undertook a walking-tour 
of the state, where he was welcomed with enthusiasm by the local 
Communist hierarchy, and in speeches he underlined their com- 
mon measure of agreement. Now that the Communists have be- 
come a constitutional party seeking power through the ballot- 
box they may make an all-out effort to capture him, but Vinoba is 
no starry-eyed idealist playing into their hands. According to 
him, the country is prepared for a far more radical land reform 
policy than is at present contemplated, and if the Congress is slow 
in recognizing this the Communists—as in Kerala—will profit from 
their opponents’ mistakes. The Government’s steel mills and other 
industrial enterprises cannot even remotely affect the millions of 
poor tillers for whom land is the only source of security and 
employment. 


S. K. 


Economic Integration in the 


Communist World 
Recent Developments Assessed 


THE division of the world into two antagonistic parts after the last 
war has not been confined to the political and ideological fields. 
Economic relationships have become infected by the cold war to a 
considerable degree, and this has led to moves towards increased 
economic co-ordination within the respective camps. The problem 
of West European economic integration has been widely discussed 
for some time and some initial success has already been achieved. 
Far less appears to be known generally about the constant progress 
towards the evolution of a close-knit economic unit within the 
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Communist orbit. Communist planners do not have to be con- 
cerned with the multitude of pressure groups and vested interests 
which demand attention in a free enterprise or mixed economy. In 
theory, at least, all they have to do is to make the most rational use 
of the economic potential at their disposal, without worrying too 
much about restrictive factors such as tariff walls, fishing limits, 
quotas, etc. It is therefore not surprising that in many respects 
there has been greater progress towards integration among the 
Communist countries than in the Western world. 

In his economic testament published in 1952, Stalin claimed that 
the most important sequels of the second World War included the 
disintegration of the single all-embracing world market and the 
emergence of two parallel world markets. This dogmatic over- 
simplification was mainly an attempt to provide a theoretical 
foundation for a well-advanced politico-economic process, and 
like all generalizations it chose to ignore several pertinent factors. 
Many countries even today do not fall within either of Stalin’s 
markets, but form areas where the two parallels meet to compete 
for economic advantages. Furthermore, despite their potential 
autarky, West and East do engage in mutual trade, even though to 
a limited extent. Nevertheless, the Communist countries pursue 
a definite economic policy aimed at thorough co-ordination and 
the greatest possible degree of intra-bloc self-sufficiency. The im- 
portance of this has been frequently underlined by Communist 
spokesmen, in particular with reference to the need to allocate 
production tasks in accordance with each country’s capability. 
Thus Khrushchev last year told a group of Hungarian journalists 
that ‘better co-operation should be established between all our 
countries. It is impossible to have developed everything every- 
where simultaneously. Unfortunately, we have often spoken in 
vain. Hungarians, Poles, Rumanians, and also the others have 
tried to build up everything by themselves. . . Capitalist experts 
have found out that it is mass-production which makes production 
cheap and economic. We Marxists, too, have to see the importance 
of this problem. The sooner and the better we develop the division 
of labour among our countries, the greater will our economies be.” 
Khrushchev’s admission that many past exhortations to this end 
had been made in vain shows that parochial and traditional inter- 
ests have affected the attitudes of the various People’s Democra- 
cies toward the integration advocated by Moscow, 

1 Nepszabadsag, 21 July 1957. 
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The post-war development of some aspects of Soviet-East 
European economic relations up to 1955 has been dealt with in 
an earlier article in this review,! and it is the purpose of this 
paper to examine developments since that date. The steps towards 
a readjustment of economic relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
the other European Communist States taken shortly after Stalin’s 
death were neither thorough nor fast enough. This was con- 
clusively demonstrated by events in Poland and Hungary in the 
autumn of 1956. Faced with chaos the Russians reacted with some 
awareness of the issues involved. They realized that hunger and 
poverty were the strongest motive force in creating a mass opposi- 
tion movement to the East European Communist regimes. Ac- 
cordingly they drew the logical conclusions from these political 
upheavals. They admitted publicly that in the past relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies had not always 
been conducted in complete equality, and supplemented this by 
large-scale aid to Hungary in the form of credits and equipment, 
and to Poland by deliveries of wheat, extended credits, and the 
cancellation of the notorious coal convention.? In an official 
declaration of 30 October 1956 the Soviet Government reaffirmed 
that it was adhering to the decisions of the twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party which stressed the principles of 
equality in relations between the U.S.S.R. and the other Com- 
munist countries and condemned ‘individual instances’ when they 
had been violated. The declaration expressed the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s readiness to discuss with the other Governments con- 
cerned measures which would ensure the further development and 
consolidation of economic relations between them. As a result 
Government and Party delegations from all the Communist 
countries took turns in journeying to Moscow at the end of 1956 
and in the first months of 1957, and since then economic relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies appear to 
have been placed on a more equitable footing, and the drive to- 
wards real economic integration has been intensified. 


THE COUNCIL FOR MUTUAL ECONOMIC AID 


The organizational framework of East European economic col- 
laboration was instituted in Stalin’s lifetime. The Council for 
1 See ‘Some Aspects of Soviet-Satellite Economic Relations’, in The World 


Today, October 1955. 


2 ibid. Under this agreement, dating from 1945, Poland had to supply the 
U.S.S.R. with reparations in the form of coal at a concessionary price. 
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Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon) was set up in 1949. Its members 
today are the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Albania. The scope of the 
Council has been extended by inviting the Asian Communist 
countries, and on occasion Yugoslavia, to send observers to some 
of the sessions of the Council and of its Commissions. As the 
nature of relations between the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Demo- 
cracies was modified, the Council’s role received greater publicity 
and the value of its work increased. This trend was apparent even 
before the Poznan riots, and in May 1956 the Council, at a session 
attended by observers from China and Yugoslavia, decided to co- 
ordinate the development of the most important economic sectors 
of member-States in the period 1956-60. At that meeting an im- 
portant step towards standardization was taken by classifying 600 
different types of machinery to enable widespread specialization in 
engineering to take place. 

A recent Soviet book! states that the Council was set up ‘to 
strengthen the economic collaboration of the socialist countries’ 
and ‘to co-ordinate their economic development on the basis of 
equal rights of all member-States by organizing the exchange of 
economic and technical experience and rendering mutual aid in 
raw materials, food, and equipment’. Khrushchev himself sum- 
med up the underlying purpose of Comecon in a speech at Bitter- 
feld in East Germany on g July 1958 when he said: “To accelerate 
the advance of all socialist countries towards Communism we must 
do everything possible to enable the economy and labour pro- 
ductivity of each country to grow more rapidly. Socialist countries 
must render genuinely fraternal aid to each other. . . At the same 
time every socialist country must make the best possible use of its 
internal potentialities for developing its national economy.” 
Propaganda and rhetoric apart, there is no doubt that more and 
more is being done to co-ordinate the economic life of the Com- 
munist world under the aegis of Comecon. It is claimed that in 
planning their economic development member-States need not 
necessarily depend on their own resources but can count on the 
combined strength of the whole Communist world, and that they 
can concentrate on production tasks best suited to their specific 
conditions. The magnitude of the ultimate challenge presented by 


1 Vneshnaya Torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheskimi Stranami (Soviet Foreign 
Trade with the Socialist Countries), Vneshtorizdat, Moscow, 1957. 
? Pravda, 22 July 1958. 
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this trend becomes apparent when it is realized that ‘the world 
socialist economic system comprises more than 25 per cent of the 
world’s territory, about 30 per cent of world industrial production, 
and more than 33 per cent of the world’s population.”! 

In June 1957 the Council met in Warsaw, with Yugoslavia and 
China again attending as observers together with a representative 
of North Korea. Its communiqué, after condemning the Western 
counterparts to some of its own organizations, such as the Euro- 
pean Common Market and Euratom, for ‘obstructing the de- 
velopment of foreign trade and other forms of economic co- 
operation’, announced that it had been found desirable for the 
Council to co-ordinate long-term plans covering periods of ten 
to fifteen years for the development of the key branches of the 
national economies of member-States. In this it went much 
farther than the session of the previous year when it appeared to 
have been satisfied with a five-year planning period. The Warsaw 
meeting recommended that member-States should jointly work 
out measures to improve supplies of coal, oil, oil products, smelt- 
ing coke, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, and other key pro- 
ducts. It also considered the problem of expanding the fuel- and 
power-producing facilities of member countries, and Ministers of 
Transport reported on steps to improve rail and water transporta- 
tion of export, import, and transit cargoes. At the end of Sep- 
tember 1957 the heads of the planning organizations met in 
Prague to discuss the drawing up of the long-term plans forecast in 
Warsaw. 

This year representatives of the Communist Parties of member- 
States met in Moscow in May. There was no Yugoslav observer—a 
reflection of the changing atmosphere in Soviet-Yugoslav relations 
and a confirmation of the political connotation of the organiza- 
tion. However, observers from Mongolia, North Korea, and North 
Vietnam turned up in support of their Chinese colleague. Al- 
though this was not a formal meeting of the Council, reports were 
delivered on the work of governmental planning agencies of 
member countries in drawing up long-term plans as proposed in 
Warsaw last year. The meeting noted that considerable progress 
had been made in the specialization and co-ordination of produc- 
tion, notably in machine-building. It stressed the need for the 
utmost expansion of the raw material branches and of the power 
industry. The Party representatives decided to enhance the role of 

1 Vneshnaya Torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheskimi Stranami, p. 6. 
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Comecon and its agencies. The Comecon Council met in Bucarest 
in June 1958 to endorse the recommendations made by the Mos- 
cow Conference of Party representatives. It also established a 
commission to deal with problems arising from the allocation of 
production tasks among member countries, a transport commis- 
sion, and a commission for economic, scientific, and technical co- 
operation in construction work. 


CO-ORDINATION AND PLANNING 

The full Council, meeting for only a few days a year, cannot 
obviously concern itself with details of economic planning. This 
task devolves upon the many standing commissions which have 
been set up to deal with specific problems and individual sectors. 
Among the most important of these bodies is the Organization for 
Railway Co-operation which has already introduced a single 
freight tariff and arranged for the reciprocal utilization of railway 
stock. The Council of Transport Ministers of all Communist 
countries met in Prague in July 1958 to discuss the speeding-up 
of freight across frontiers, the unification of transit charges, and a 
Soviet proposal for an express train service from Moscow to 
Peking via Ulan Bator. The Czechoslovak Transport Minister dis- 
closed subsequently that the meeting had also considered the 
integration of road transport into the general transport system and 
that it had been agreed to set up a joint committee to improve 
technical standards on the railways. Previously, in May 1957, a 
protocol was signed between the U.S.S.R., East Germany, and 
Poland on increasing the relative proportion of marine goods 
transport in the export goods turnover and on organizing goods 
transport over the inland waterways of these countries. Among the 
most spectacular projects for speeding up the transportation of a 
vital raw material is the plan to build an oil pipeline from Baku 
to Frankfurt-on-the-Oder through the Ukraine and Poland. An 
East German delegation has recently been to Moscow for talks 
about the details of this scheme. 

In view of the paramount importance attached to heavy industry 
throughout the Sino-Soviet orbit, the standing commission on 
economic and technical co-operation in the iron and steel in- 
dustry is among the busiest. In December 1957 it took steps to ex- 
tend the output of iron ore, coke, pig iron, steel, and rolled metal. It 
also adopted a plan for the joint solution of technological problems 
during i958. A body described as the Steel Commission met in 
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Dnepropetrovsk in April 1958. During its deliberations the East 
German delegate reported that his country’s industry was using 
highly resistant refractories manufactured according to Soviet 
and Czechoslovak techniques, while the Czech representative 
announced that his country had developed the production of 
strong spinel-bound magnesium chromite refractory bricks, the 
technique of which was being passed on to all other member 
countries. The Commission agreed on measures for improving the 
quality of refractories and for raising the output of ballbearing 
steel. Energy has for some years been a weak link in the economies 
of the Communist bloc, and Comecon has set up a standing com- 
mission for the exchange of electric power. This commission is 
mainly concerned with the utilization of the Danube hydro-power 
resources, and meeting in Moscow late in 1957 it discussed the 
construction of high voltage transmission lines between member 
countries. It was decided to build several 220,000-volt transmission 
lines. More recently, in July 1958, a mixed Bulgarian-Rumanian 
commission of specialists examined projects for the use of the 
Danube’s hydroelectric power on the Bulgarian-Rumanian sector 
of the river as part of the Comecon general plan. 

On the other side of the world a similar scheme is being carried 
out on a much larger scale by the U.S.5.R. and China on the 
Amur river, the basin of which covers 770,000 square miles. Some 
46 per cent of this area is in China. The first stage of the Amur 
hydroelectric power chain, covering the development of the upper 
Amur and its tributaries, will consist of eight stations, each as 
powerful as Russia’s famous Dneprostroi. According to informa- 
tion in the Soviet press, this power base will make possible the ex- 
ploitation of iron-ore deposits in the Little Hingan ridge, estimated 
at a thousand million tons. Other deposits on Soviet territory in- 
clude manganese, graphite, gold, lead, and tin. Large deposits of 
coking coal, found on the Chinese side of the Amur, will furnish 
the necessary fuel. Apart from industrializing the area, it is in- 
tended to control the annual floods on the river and to create more 
favourable conditions for agricultural development. 

According to Soviet and satellite official statements, the 
chemical industries of Eastern Europe have fallen behind world 
standards and are unable to cope with their tasks. Consequently, 
long-term plans have been drawn up in the U.S.S.R. and some of 
the People’s Democracies to speed up their technological develop- 
ment, and Comecon is playing its part. It is significant that the 
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standing commission for co-operation in the chemical industry has 
already met twice this year. In January 1958 it endorsed a recom- 
mendation for co-ordinating the manufacture of mineral fertilizers, 
synthetic fibres, plastics, organic dyes, varnish, paint, and other 
chemical products. At the same time it was agreed to synchronize 
research work in these fields. The size of the problem and the im- 
portance that is being attached to it can be gauged from the fact 
that long-term plans are now being drawn up to cover a period up 
to 1975. The Commission met again in July 1958 to hear progress 
reports submitted by member countries. At the beginning of 
September 1958 engineering and chemical specialists from Bul- 
garia, Hungary, East Germany, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
and the U.S.S.R. gathered under the auspices of Comecon in 
Dresden to discuss again production problems concerned with 
plastics, synthetic fibres, synthetic rubber, and mineral fertilizers. 

Apart from these key organizations, there are many other 
standing commissions under Comecon. It seems obvious that not 
all of them are publicized. For example, there is no official in- 
formation about the standardization of weapons and co-operation 
in defence industries. On the other hand, co-ordination extends to 
such varied fields as standardization of agricultural machinery, 
joint geological research, measurement techniques, pest control, 
and mechanization of the timber industry. 

The standing commissions organize the exchange of scientific 
and technical information in their respective fields and some of 
them publish special bulletins for this purpose. According to 
Pravda,' the U.S.S.R. has handed over 9,000 Soviet technical 
specifications to the other Communist countries. In return she 
received more than 2,000 projects, blueprints, and other technical 
documents. The exchange of patents, licences, and technical 
specifications is carried out free of charge. This work is supple- 
mented by direct contacts between more than 250 research in- 
stitutes in the People’s Democracies and over 200 scientific 
foundations in the U.S.S.R. In 1957 alone the U.S.S.R. dispatched 
more than 2,000 specialists to help the other Communist countries 
and received more than 2,500 experts in exchange. The same 
Pravda article stresses the benefits derived by the Soviet economy 
from applying the know-how of its East European partners. It is 
indeed a sign of the times that the official mouthpiece of the 
Central Committee is prepared to admit that the motherland of 
125 March 1958. ~“s 
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socialism can learn something from her children. All this is power- 
fully supplemented by the ramified system of collaboration 
existing in the purely scientific field, epitomized by the Dubna 
Joint Nuclear Institute; but that lies outside the scope of this 
article. It is true that the work done so far has been mainly in the 
nature of planning for the future, and it may take some time before 
it begins to bear fruit; but it is obvious that a determined effort 
is being made and that co-ordination will be advanced as quickly as 
possible. 


TRADE AND AID 


Comecon does not concern itself with the detailed trade agree- 
ments which govern the exchange of commodities between 
member countries. It does, however, act as a sort of clearing agent 
for the registration of exportable surpluses and helps to define the 
uniform price system which operates throughout the area. Four 
distinct sub-divisions are emerging within the Sino-Soviet orbit 
as a whole. There is the relatively highly industrialized grouping 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany,' centring on the 
Silesian steel complex; the comparatively undeveloped combina- 
tion of Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, basing itself increasingly 
on the emerging industrial potential of Hungary; the Asian Com- 
munist countries with China at their head; and the U.S.S.R. 
herself. By virtue of her economic superiority and geographic posi- 
tion between Eastern Europe and Asia, the U.S.S.R. is neces- 
sarily the governing partner in all Comecon dealings. In 1956, for 
instance, the total volume of Soviet foreign trade was 29,100 
million rubles, and of this the turnover with the other Com- 
munist countries accounted for 22,100 million rubles, a sevenfold 
increase over 1946.2 All East European trade agreements are 
calculated in Soviet rubles, but details about the trading currency 
and the exchange rates in Communist Asia are not fully available. 
A multilateral payments scheme, with the Soviet State Bank as 
clearing house, is coming into operation this year. The U.S.S.R. 
is also the major supplier of investment credits in the area. She is 


* For example, in 1957 East Germany granted large credits to Poland for the 
development of lignite mining, in return for lignite deliveries. Czechoslovakia 
did the same for the Polish hard coal industry. There is a similar agreement 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia for the exploitation of Polish sulphur 
production. The part played by this group in Soviet foreign trade is also note- 
worthy: after China, East Germany, followed by Czechoslovakia, is the 
U.S.S.R.’s biggest trade partner. 

2 V1. Zolotaryov, writing in Soviet News, 10 June 1958, No. 3854. 
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the most important foreign source of capital and capital goods for 
China’s industrialization programme and was forced to save both 
the Polish and the Hungarian economy from bankruptcy in 1956. 
Soviet long-term credits have a direct bearing on Soviet foreign 
trade—they finance Soviet exports, and in many cases repayment is 
made in commodities. 

Russia’s economic power and her advocacy of an economic 
system which makes her weaker partners depend on her for 
markets and raw materials also impose certain obligations on her. 
In 1956~7 the industrialized countries of Eastern Europe under- 
went a serious balance of payments crisis, caused mainly by the 
sudden decline in engineering exports to the U.S.S.R. Thus for 
example the Czechoslovak trade balance with the U.S.S.R. 
withered from a surplus of $38 million in 1955 and 1956 to a 
deficit of $110 million in the first nine months of 1957. Similarly, 
East Germany’s surplus of $93 million in 1955 had dwindled to 
a deficit of $5 million in the first nine months of 1957. Poland, 
which already had a deficit of $33 million in 1955, found this 
deficit increased to $74 million in 1956 and to $115 million in the 
first nine months of 1957.! As a result of this the U.S.S.R. was 
compelled to readjust her foreign trade policy towards the East 
European Communist countries, and it will be interesting to see 
the trade figures for 1958. 

It is impossible within the scope of the present article to give a 
comprehensive list of the multitude of trade agreements concluded 
between the various Communist countries. Broadly speaking, until 
1960 the trade pattern is governed by a series of three-year agree- 
ments, with protocols being signed each year. On the whole, the 
U.S.S.R. is to continue as the major net importer of manufactured 
goods and the major net exporter of raw materials and grains. The 
East European countries will continue to act as a workshop for the 
U.S.S.R. by turning imported Soviet raw materials into manu- 
factured goods for export to the U.S.S.R. Trade between the 
satellites moves along predominantly traditional lines, with certain 
significant changes and distortions due to industrial developments 
in the various countries and the needs of the bloc as a whole. Thus 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia are the chief suppliers of 
engineering products, Bulgaria covers much of the area’s tobacco 
demand, Poland is a major source of coal, and so on. The U.S.S.R. 
provides most of the area’s iron ore, ferro-alloys, many non- 


1U.N., Economic Survey of Europe in 1957, Geneva, March 1958. 
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ferrous metals, raw cotton, grain, oil (together with Rumania), 
and all its manganese, receiving in her turn ships, Polish coal, 
Czech and German industrial equipment and textiles, sugar from 
Czechoslovakia, wool from China and Mongolia, etc. In the 
specialized field of uranium she appears to rely heavily on East 
German, Czechoslovak, and Hungarian sources. Poland is a large- 
scale exporter of zinc (processed from imported concentrates), 
while Albania fills much of the demand for chromium. Exports by 
the Hungarian aluminium industry are beginning to regain the 
position temporarily lost in 1956. 

China plays a growing role in the foreign trade of the other 
Communist countries. In 1956, for example, her export trade 
total was $1,600 million: $764 million of this went to the U.S.S.R. 
and $235 million to the rest of Eastern Europe. Her import trade 
totalled $1,500 million: the U.S.S.R. accounted for $733 million 
and the rest of Eastern Europe for $262 million.’ She receives vast 
quantities of machinery, mainly from the U.S.S.R. The East 
European countries send her manufactured goods and industrial 
equipment. In return she exports raw cotton, fats, wool, and other 
raw materials and foods. Chinese supplies serve large areas of the 
Soviet East and Siberia, thus saving transport costs from Western 
Russia. In Europe, the Poles, for example, expect that this year 
China will occupy first place in their country’s foreign trade.? 


POLITICAL PRESSURE 

Economics cannot be divorced from politics, least of all in the 
Communist world. The temperamental ups and downs of Soviet- 
Yugoslav economic relations prove this point. The claim that the 
socialist world is free from the uncertainties and fluctuations of the 
capitalist economy is unlikely to be accepted in Belgrade. Yugo- 
slavia has repeatedly suffered serious economic damage as a result 
of political differences with the U.S.S.R. Having blamed his pre- 
decessors for the 1948 rift, Khrushchev has now embarked on a 
similar course of imposing economic sanctions following on an 
ideological quarrel with Tito. In 1957 the U.S.S.R. and East 
Germany agreed to grant Yugoslavia credits for the construction 
of an aluminium works and fertilizer plants. In May 1958, after 
the deterioration of Soviet-Yugoslav relations on the Party level, 
the Soviet Government proposed a postponement of these credits, 
ostensibly as a result of the Soviet decision to increase capital 

1 shid. 2 New China News Agency, 3 September 1958. 
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investments in the chemical industry. Despite Yugoslav protests 
the Russians and East Germans persist in their refusal to imple- 
ment the agreement, an attitude which the official Yugoslav 
Party daily! has pilloried as ‘a matter of political pressure, exposed 
by the unbridled campaign being conducted against Yugoslavia’. 
The same paper reported on 24 August 1958 that the U.S.S.R. 
would not deliver to Yugoslavia the 200,000 tons of wheat con- 
tracted under a long-term bilateral trade agreement. 

Yugoslavia finds herself once more in a difficult position, for 
following on her post-Stalin rapprochement with Moscow much 
of her trade was reorientated towards the Eastern bloc. In fact 
during the first five months of 1958 figures of trade with that area 
were considerably increased, and Yugoslavia could not easily re- 
place this trade as few of her goods would find ready markets in the 
West. So far Russia, East Germany, and China alone appear to 
have instituted an economic boycott of Yugoslavia. The other 
Communist countries continue to discuss trade with her.” It 
remains to be seen to what degree they will follow Moscow’s lead. 

Addressing the Bulgarian Communist Party Congress in June 
1958, Khrushchev tried to refute ‘bourgeois assertions that the 
economic collaboration of the socialist camp will limit the national 
independence of its members’. Even without the blatant example 
of Yugoslavia, it is quite clear that economic interdependence must 
affect political freedom of action. It can be argued that recently 
the economic benefits of Comecon have begun to outweigh its 
disadvantages, particularly after the gradual abandonment of 
Stalin’s economic terror. Yet the scales remain heavily balanced 
in Russia’s favour, for to her Comecon is not merely an economic 
arrangement but also an instrument for asserting her political 
ascendancy. Truly advantageous economic ties are hard to break, 
and of all the means used by Moscow to contribute to the cohesion 
of the Communist world, economic integration looks like being the 
most durable and efficient from a long-term point of view. Last 
year’s decision to embark on long-term planning covering the 
period 1960-75 indicates that the U.S.S.R. would be most re- 
luctant to abandon the status quo in Eastern Europe, and any hope 
that she could be persuaded to withdraw her influence from that 
area must appear highly optimistic in the light of Communist 
economic policy. A. H. 


1 Borba, 5 July 1958. 
* For example, a Yugoslav-Bulgarian commission for technical co-operation 
in August 1958 agreed to the exchange of agricultural and industrial experts. 
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